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EDITORIAL 


art work of the best available quality. We also welcome ments on the fandom of future 
fiction, but want it good. We of course reserve the right 


to judge. The letter column is practically wide open. 
Again, we reserve the right to make any necessary use 













of the editorial function. We urge brevity, welcoming the science fiction field in recen 
letters on almost any subject of interest to fans. Per- sent further material on both si 
petrators of “startling” opinions are invited to present 
them with some use of rhyme or reason. line are welcomed, 

Rene is not exclusively a sectional effort, but natur- We hope you like Rene, like 
ally the first issue was largely recruited from those in about it. We will attempt to 


<>. EDITORS: 
Hal Bertram 
Stephen Hulse 
Jim Kepner 
 §$tewart Metchette 
Agnes Rundle 


o the GGF'S, the ones nearest to editorial persuasion. In- 
vitations are extended for submissions of articles, poetry, 
artwork, letters and fiction, subject to our editorial re- | : 
quirements. Unsolicited manuscripts should be accom- available for future issues, but we do promise a neat, 
panied by stamped, self-addressed return envelopes. readable format. 


close to a quarterly basis as po 
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PUBLISHER and MANAGING EDITOR: Hans Rusch RENASCENCE is a non-profit 


quarterly by members of th 





No. 


Street, San Francisco 17 





We have scheduled such features as D. Bruce Berry’s 
artwork, the continuage, P. C. 
on fantasy film history, the meanderings of “. . . in the 
anams the corsons grow. ...’ and other historical docu- 


ages. 


Since L. Ron Hubbard’s ‘“‘Dianetics’’, for better or 
for worse, is the most important development in or near 
t years, we hope to pre- 
des of this matter. Well- 
documented or well-reasoned contributions along that 


it sufficiently to write us 
publish future issues as 
ssible. We have no way 
of knowing at present what printing medium will be 


amateur journal, issued 
e Golden Gate Futurian — 
Society. Price, 25c per copy or 5 for $1.00. 


Address all mail to 419 Frederick St., San Francisco 1 
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NORWESCON 


Maybe you'd like a trip to the moon, but 
can't get accomodations.... then the next 
best thing for you to do is to attend the 
eighth world science fiction convention 
being held at the Multnomah Hotel in Port- 
land, Sept. 1-4. At ieast a couple hundred 
science fiction fans {and professionals) will 
be there, from all parts of the country, and 
perhaps a few from another country or so. 
However, we can't promise for sure that 
there'll be any representatives from Mars 

or Venus. But if you wish to come dressed 
as a Jovian or a visitor from Neptune, that's 
quite okay. The program will feature forums 
on subjects of interest to science fiction— 
ists, a big auction of rare artifacts, a bit 
of drinking and a masked ball, and best of 
all, the Bay Area's own Anthony Boucher as 
Guest of Honor. So why not go? You don't 
have anything better to do. For further 
information, write Norwescon, Box 8517, 
Portland 7. 


Reprinted from Western Star #2 





FLORA & FAUNA OF THE FAN WORLD. 
(Number 4) 


“Old Fans” 


SHOULD OLD FANS BE SHOT? 


by GEORGE EBEY 


“And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account and mine, should know the like no more; 

The Eternal Saki from that Bowl] has poured 
Millions of Bubbles like us and will pour.” 


—QOmar Khayyam 


“IT want to be a science fiction fan all my life.” 


—Forrest J. Ackerman 


What to do with the old fans? This is a question 
which never bothered us, previously, because the ten 
year men in fandom were scant in number and furtive in 
bearing. In fact it wasn’t so long ago that fandom it- 
sef was but ten years old. But the years have flowed 
on like a river, gathering detritus as they go and lo- we 
are are faced with the old fan. 


And who is the old fan? Why, he is the guy who 


started reading the literature in the thirties, cut his teeth 


on a copy of Science Wonder, joined the Science Fiction 
League, subscribed to SpaceWays, VoM, LeZ, deplored 
Michelism, applauded Campbell, was shocked by the Cos- 
mic Circle, published a fanzine, joined FAPA, threw 
away his collection of stf (except for Unknown ASF, and 
FFM) joined the National Fantasy Fan Federation, bought 
the Bok lithos, bought the Outsider & Others sold it for 
ten bucks and was sorry, worried about semantics and 
pretended not to be surprised by the A bomb. He still 
doesn’t like Bergey’s covers. In ten years he has learned 
not to write letters to the editors pointing out that the 
cover on the March TWS contained three inaccuracies: 
In the story the girl is described as a brunette but the 
cover shows her as a blonde, etc., ete. 


There are fans around who have been around for more 
than ten years, of course, but don’t count. 


Old horses, as we know, after years of faithful and 
imbecilic service are put out to pasture and left to the 
sa't lick and the scratching post. Old Iowans come to 
California. Old Bug Ftyed Monsters move from the front 
cover to the editorial chair. 


But there is no place for the Old Fan to go. 


“He can go to hell,” was the sprightly suggestion of | 


an ex-fan friend of mine, when I broached the subject 
to him. ‘‘And so,” he added, “can you.’ But I ignored 
this. Ex fans are apt to be snappish in their judge- 
ments of the associates of years past. «n the course of 
my travels with flask and typewriter through fandom I 
have noted how various Old Fans have resolved their con- 
flicts. Some have become authors, some have become 
agents, or editors, or publishers, weed heads, critics, 
Kallikaks, book dealers, penny pinchers from the eyes 
of dead men, semanticists, fetishists or sun worshippers. 
At heart, however, they remain Old Fans. 


In there, indeed, no plasticine Valhalla to where the 
O'd Fan might clasp in his skinny arms, not time cap- 
sule complete with foam rubber innards where he might 
sleep forevermore? No. He is going to be at the next 
meeting of the local fan club. His dim. eye is going to 


light up when someone mentions a defunct fan magazine 
and he is going to say: “I remember... ” 


It may appear to be a harmless thing to you, gentle 
reader, you have delved into such a publication as this 
magazine; with your tested and hardened stomach even 
such a gritty morsel as the Old Fan will seem to be mere 
roughage. Alas! Would that all of us were so arm- 
ored. Let us consider the faneophyte; that.impression- 
able young person who is interested in fandom, as the 


phrase goes. 


Jauntily, the faneophyte ventures into a fan gather- 
ing. He is interested, intrigued, fascinated. He finds 
that his original conviction—that A. E. Van Vogt is a 
great writer—is reinforced by the similar views of those 
he meets. Nobody says: You mean to say *you read that 
stac? Instead they say: you mean to say you haven't 
read this? He immediately resolves to read this. He 
looks round him and thinks, I have come home. 

At this point the Old Fan sidles into the room. He 
looks like a rabbit afflicted with paresis; perhaps he af-. 
fects a mustache; he giggles; covers his vital parts with 
a copy of the latest Science Fiction, hunches up his 
shoulders and jerks his head at the room in general and 
says: . 


“Er-r a « hiyah!” 


_ “Gee!” says the faneophyte (to himself). “Will I 
look like that, some day?” It gives him, as the French 
say, to think. | | 


In order to dispose of such situations it is best to dis- 
pose of people who provoke such—situations. Perhaps 
the o:d methods are the best. Yet even the stake through 


the heart treatment might prove ineffectual. I have visions 


of Old Fans, transfixed in their coffins but still wiggling — 
feebly, a thinnish ichor bubbling at their lips, their eyes 
opening and closing. A sudden immolation in oil flames _ 
is much too cruel. ‘Perhaps, like the little lady in the 

New Yorker cartoon, we might resort to the Jiffy Slicer | 
and the Handi Garbage Disposal Unit—surely it would — 
be easier on the Old Fan than to let him linger on and 
become an Older Fan. | | 


°K ** °K ** ok 


FANTASY MUSIC 
by Lupus 


Ca'culated to drive the most hardened fantasy fan to 
a nervous breakdown, if meditated too long., is Be’la 
Bartok’s Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 

The music has its sane moments, but it reminds one 
of Lovecraft’s memorable poem “The Poe-et’s Night- 
mare’ in its ups and downs. This record is available 
under ‘tthe Victor Red Seal label and is presented by the 
Dalls Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Antal 
Dorati with Yehudi Menuhin as guest artist. Album 


~ No. DM 1120. 


Another good record in this Red Seal series is the © 
fantasy score of Milhaud’s Protee Symphonic Suite No. 2, 
played by the San Francisco Oschestra under the direc- 
tion of Pierre Monteux. Album No. M-1027. It is based 
— Mythology, and will remind fans of L Ron Hubbard’s 
“Triton’’. | 


DIANETICS - REVIEW WITH RESERVATIONS 


By KENNETH MacNICHOL 


Searcely ever in publishing has so much smoke ap- 
peared with so little fire as has followed the announce- 
ment of L. Ron Hubbard’s forthcoming book, Dianetics, a 
coined word defined by the author as a “new science of 
thought’; more specifically, a therapeutic technique for 
the treatment of various types of neuroses and actual 
insanity. 

Because Hubbard is an excellent science fiction au- 
thor, and especially because JWC, the capable editor of 
Science Fiction went overboard for Dianetics, most of 
the furore, so far, has been among the scientificfans. The 
book i is not yet published at the date of this writing. One 
‘ong article by Hubbard has appeared in Science Fiction 
with two editorials by JWC who also contributed a long 
article in a day-old issue of the fanzine Rhodomagnetic 
Digest. To date that’s the lot; therefore the reserva- 
tions. Culled from only this scanty material, these fol- 
lowing comments may demand some further study. 

JWC says that Hubbard “discovered” the “principle”’ 
that the human mind (but just what is this “‘mind’’?) 
records each least happening that the individual has ever 
experienced. Hubbard states bluntly that experiences 
have been ‘“‘recovered’’—reca!led to conscious memory— 
that date as far back as four days after conception. May- 
be. The “discovery” would not seem strange to East 
Indian mystics who have been teaching the some doctrine 
for thousands of years. They would not agree that this 
mysterious “mind” is peculiarly a brain-function. It is 
an inherent quality, they would say, inseparable from all 
“matter”, but more particular’y manifest in the living 
cell. Since the primal cell, including human ova and 
sperm, is potentially immortal, back, then, goes “memory”’ 
to the ear'iest manifestation of life on earth: even, per- 
haps, a bit further. Yoga practices also offer a little 
more evidence than Hubbard provides. 


Hubbard seers to approach this functioning of the 
“mind” with a strictly mechanistic theorem. The analogy 
is drawn between his presumed ‘‘memory bank’’ of the 
“dianetic records” and the relay-series “memory” of any 
mechanical computing machine. The analogy, perhaps, 
*s unfortunate. Man is not a machine; not a robot. 
Protop!asm, whatever else it may be, seems to be chem- 
ice’ in frnction rather than mechanical. “Nerve im- 
pulses” or “nervous energy“, volt-meter-measurahle 
within str‘ct I'mitations, is surely not exactly either AC 
or DC electrical current. We may know more about 
't. say, a hundred years from now. Today we know prac- 
tically nothing except a few references not defined by 
such names. Such unproved and unprovab'e theories as 
‘Hubbard provides can only foul the picture; contribute 
nothing to understanding. 


And Hubbard’s idea of the “optimum mind” which is 
the “normal mind”’—the same mind—‘s confusing. The 
conception ‘is easily accepted that most people do not, 
and cannot use, more than a minimum selection of the 
vast resources possible for human mentality. But, then, 
if it should prove to be true that mental activity is, actu- 
a'ly, a pSycho-somatie function, the “optimum mind” of 
an idiot must forever remain idiotic, a contention that 
JWC admits readily unconscious of the contradiction. No 
possible therapy can ever change that condition. True 
sanity forever remain impossible for such a “Mind”. No 
matter why. the optimum function of such a mind is just 
idocy, and no more. Extend the continuum to somewhat 
higher intelligent levels. Then what may be observed ? 
Only the presence of a larger number of qustions requir- 
ing answers before anv such “optimum mind’’ concep- 
tion could be accepted. To what extent, for instance, does 
“brain structure’’—or psSycho?somatie structure—vary in 
various individva's? Just what relationships actually 
exist between brain-structure—or body-cell-structure— 
and abservable functional consciousness at any level? No- 
body knows factual answers to such questions. Therefore 
this “optimum mind” as the “normal mind” exists only 


as a concept in the mind of Mr. Hubbard; a useful fiction, 
possib.y, but a fiction nevertheless. 

Hubbard’s article, almost facetiously written, at times 
displays a regretable verbal tendency to confuse “mind’’ 
with “brain”, or with various possible manifestations of 
functional consciousness. He does seem to be aware, hhw- 
ever, that “‘mind’’, translated as operative activity, may 
not be a by-product of brain. And there are, very surely, 
many “levels of consciousness” that seem to have little 
or no connection with brain, and not ordinarily recog- 
nized as manifestations of “mind’’. Does brain command 
stomach to secrete gastric juice? Does “Mind” give or- 
ders to heart-muscle-cells to pulsate with proper timing? 
Is brain or “mind’—the Freudian concept—directly con- 
cerned with the selection of complex chemical elements 
from the blood-stream presently reconstructed and secret- 
ed as hormones by the endocrine glands? No—but some- 
thing or other quite conscionsly operative is happening 
here; phenomena for which Dianetics, this new Science 
of Mind, seems to provide no satisfactory explanation. 
But “sanity”, per se, very notab.y, has also, among other 
meanings, some endocrine, some bio- -chemical, connotations. 
Knowledge, in this field, is extremely limited; no “sane’’ 
conc.usions are possible at all. 

Dianetics, rather curiously, as in the mythological 
Freudian concept, also seems to divide most mental op- 
erations into the classic “conscious”? and ‘‘unconscious”’ 
—almost meaningless terms defining only, if anything, 
the things we “know” and, perhaps, the things we know 
but don’t know that we knowffi that it, until these latter 
things are revealed to “conscious mind” (recalled) by 
psycho-analysis, or the technical methadology of Dianet- 
ics. The “conscious”, says Hubbard, is always conscious 
of the “unconscious” (unrecalled experience) in some 
degree; can become fu'ly “onscious by means of dianetic 
directives. Freudian psychiatry makes the same state- 
ment which, one suspects, isn’t quite good enough even 
though the theory, as such, may sometimes be productive 
of useful results. Sometimes, it may be observed, but 
seldom, and very often, no useful results at all. 

JWC (but perhaps not Hubbard) makes the direct 
statement that the recall of experience, which may have 
happened on a strictly non-verbal level, can only be valua- 
ble for therapeutic results when the ‘‘engram’’—supress- 
ed memory, lacking a more exact definition—is recalled 
on a strictly verbal level. “The exact wording must be 
recovered’, says JWC; ‘“‘that, and only that, will serve’’. 

If there were no words connected with the experience, 
that “I was able to recall my own birth in detail’’—‘‘it 
included the words of the doctor and the visual impress- 
ion of him.” Not, perhaps, altogether impossible even 
though the “remembered” sounds would, much later, re- 
quire translation into language with a content of mean- 
ing; Not impossible, but certainly rather unlikely. If 
it had happened that the doctor spoke Urdu, or some other 
language unlearned by adult JWC, would the words be 
remembered with any exactness? Would any meaning 
attached to the words be made clear? 

Mr. Campbell has had much experience with a good 
many capable and imaginative writers of science fiction 
who are certainly able to “recall’? or reconstruct very 
vividly a great many things that never actually happened. 
He has also written some excellent fictions. That he was 
born seems self-evident. That his “engram’”’ of that in- 
cident is a mirror of factuality may still be open to doubt. 
As a scientist he would recognize the lack of sound evi- 
dence; the possibility of misinterpretation. Is there in 
existence any phonograph record reproducing exactly 
what that doctor may have said? Any video record or 
any photograph to show what was being done on that 
momentous occasion ? Such statements are interesting, 
but scarcely envincing. 

Dianetic theory states that “pain, and only pain, can 


(Continued Next Page) 


DIANETICS - REVIEW WITH RESERVATIONS 


—CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


be erased from memory’’ (the reference is to conscious 
memory, of course-—can they become an “engram’’ 
which, presently, manifested as an “‘engramic command” 
which exerts “terrible hypnotic power’, is a primary 
causation factor in “aberration”; that it, insanity. The- 
ory. Evidence—absent. The pain-recall can be secured, 
without doubt. The theory, curiously reminiscent of 
psycho-analytic technique, states further that when one 
of those “damnable hypnotic command memories’”’ has 
been “recalled’’—the “direct, exact recording’’—then 
“the brain automatically clears it’. The brain, not the 
“mind” clears up the aberration. The insane person is 
then, presumably, sane. Or the sick person is then well. 
That result, it is claimed, is predictable—othewise scien- 
tific—in all but a few isolated cases. Which remains to 
be proved. 

Quite sane people, also, may have these same kind 
cf obstreperous “engrams’’, very likely—pain patterus 
that they don’t like to remember stored away in some 
preferably forgotten memory-niche; a kind of forgetting 
that, as a survival aid, is undoubtedly mentally healthy. 
Who wants to remember forgotten hurt? Hubbard 
speaks also of “preventative dianetics”. Should we, 
then, all be compelled to remember consciously all of the 


things that have variously hurt us, only in order that 


we may thus remain sane? God forbid! The people who 
do remember such things are neuratics, however great 
the distortion may be. Happily some of us are blessed 
with very good forgetters; nevertheless are ab‘e, as 0o¢- 
casion warrants, to tap most of the experience-memories 
that are, in any way, useful. We remain sane enough 
for any reasonable purpose. If sanity is, actually (ac- 
cording to Korzybski)' 4 kind of utilitarian coordination 


between percept, concept’ and some abstract from reality, 


maybe this premise in dianetic thory is really not quite 
sane. No comment is intended here on any result that 
dianetic technique might secure. Theory, of course, could 
be wholly false; empiric results, however, still valuable. 

A good many people believe today that arthritis, some 
heart and respiratory disorder, some kinds of dermatitis, 
and-so-forth, are in fact psycho-somatic disorders repar- 
able, sometimes, by mental readjustments. It is much 
less probable, so it might seem that arthritis (vide JWC) 
“js due to a pain memory’’—the same old pain comes 
back again—because the patient “was painfully injured”’ 
sometime or other “at the point where he now has ar- 
thritis’. Arthritis has a way of jumping about a bit. 


the 


GOLDEN GATE FUTURIAN SOCIETY 


meets at 


419 Frederick Street 
(home of Agnes Rundle) Se 1 - 6947 


San Francisco, 17 


every other Friday at 7:30 v.m, 


(June 9th, 23rd, July 14th, 28th, etc.) 





Was the arthritic then injured—‘“probably prenatally” 
(JWC)—painfully and pretty much all over? 

May we believe that psycho-somatic asthma, occuring 
at any clme, is actually ‘caused’? by some prenatal fear 
of choking to death in the womb, or on the passage out- 
ward’? QwD cannot be written aiter sry such assertion. 

n some of these cases certain drugs do give relief. 
Relief—not cure—the relief bio-chemical. Will dianetic 
technique “cure’’ hypertension? If so, Hubbard has a 
rormula not only worth millions, but the only unique 
specific for any psycho-somatic disorder. Best advice, 
possib-y, is just—wait and see. | . 3 

Hubbard adds migraine to the list of curables. But -: 
migraine is hereditary—no, back away from that dog- — 
matic statement. Migraine is never manifest unless 
there is a history of migraine in one or the other parent— 
and on back from there. Can dianetics reach up an an- 
cestral tree? Relief—maybe. Bio-chemistry, also, can 
very often relieve the migraine attack or prevent it. . 
Cure? When a few thousands of cases have been relieved, 
and there has never been any return of the characteristic 
symptoms. | } feeths etter 

The curse of Freudian psychiatry has been the verbal 
schizothymia resu:ting from the indiscreet use of termi- 
nology—conscious and unconscious, libido complex, sub- 
limination, censor, ego and id—all of that droll assort- 
ment presently accepted as separate phases of personal- 
ity. But man is an integer; not a combinatioz of dis- 
Separate parts. Danger—beware! | 
conscious, memory-bank and engram, aberrant and recall, 
circuits and electronic blocks, analyzer and reactive mind, + 
anaten and norn—danger! Here is a part of the new 
terminology of dianetics. These names may have mean- 
ings. These names do not designate things, nor separate 
functions of an integrity. Body and mind, Hubbard 
agrees, is an inteerity—one individual undivided. So. ... 

The most hopeful thing to be found here is Hubbard’s 
own warning, bluntly expressed and accepted, that dia-: 
netics is a method of procedure that, properly conducted, 
yields useful results. After that, says Hubbard, let the 
theory go, because it may or may not be valid. It is a 
starting place. No matter if the theory is altogether 
false assumption if practice works. With more and more 
data, theory can be corrected. Excellent advice- . Let it 
ho well rememb*red hy all future students of dianetics. 
Then, whatever dianetics mav be at this moment, the time . 
must arrive when, sufficiently corrected—and corrected, 
possiblv, almost beyond recognition, both theory and prac- 
tice will be altogether sound. , | 
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.... the anams in the corson grow .. 


by Charles Stuart 


Department of Extra-Terrestrial Zoology: 


Remember Gleeps? 


Gleeps was an unuSual character; he haunted the 
spacelanes, drove planet hopping tourists mad, and gen- 
erally made his presence felt in the most infuriating 
manner. Gleeps was never seen, and he assumed the form 
and shape of many objects to disguise himseif. One of 
the standard System jokes was this futuristic parody of 
an old Joe Miller classic: Quetzl the Martian, met 
another Martian pal, Axltrkl, and said: Axy, who was 
that happy girl I saw you with last night?; to which 
Axy replied: that was no happy girl, that was Gleeps! 

I recall Gleeps at this moment, although he appeared 
in 1943 jn an Astounding issue, because of the current 
series of tales in the new Boucher-McComas prozine. 
Sturgeon, Bretnor and Cartmill have added three import- 


ant additions to the ETZ theme: the hurkle, the gnurr, © 


and the go:en. 

Hurkles are happy beasts, given to radiating their hap- 
piness in such a manner, and at such a frequency, that 
human beings in the vicinity are beleaguered with itch- 
‘ng. Naturally, the hurkle is quite a motivating factor 
in interplanetary travel, with the aim being the putting 
of distance between the human race and the happy hurkle. 

Gnurrs, on the other hand, do not interfere with the 
race, but merely occupy our yesterdays when we move 
on to tomorrow or today- Gmnurrs are avaricious, and 
they like nothing better than to go through the wild- 
wood, so to speak, to eat in tomorrow rather than today. 


Golens are cuddly. “You like to scratch their ears, 
and they bring out the mother instinct in you. Very, 
very euddy. But they can limble, and wirtle; conse- 
quently, the golens are slightly dangerous to human- 
kind. Golens have an appetite strongly attracted by 
‘huge beasts’, a rather strange specie of fauna which 
landed on their home planet, and destroyed their herds 
of domesticated anima’s. They replaced their supply by 
importing these “beasts”, and in order to import them 
neacefully without objections from the importee, the 
golen made us of a stun gun. So, if a cuddly beast comes 
your way, watch him: the limling, and the wirtling, and 
the cuddling are but traps for the unwary! 


99 


When Kuttner presented 
“Mimsy Were the Borogoves” in Astounding, he brought 
back into the focus of fans a little phrase which they 
heard in their ALICE IN WONDERLAND days. ‘‘Mim- 
sy” was a classic, of both its days and of today. Since 
that time, no other author has seen fit to expound more 
upon the fascinating lines of ‘“Jabberwocky’’. 

Before the time of Kuttner’s “Mimsy”, one other fan- 
tasy writer employed Carrollian jibberish for a theme: 
Miles J. Breuer in “The Gostaks and the Doshes” for 
Amazing. March 1930. According to Dr. Breuer, the 
gostaks distimmed the doshes, or conversely, doshes were 
distimmed by gostaks, or again, distimming was the re- 
upon the fascinating lines of “Jabberwocky”. 

After Dr. Breuer came a lapse of over a decade, until 
the time of “Mimsy”, and after Kuttner came another 
decade, until the present. Theodore Sturgeon once more 
fell back upon Carrollian nonsense for “The Hurkle is a 
Happy Beast’. A few examples are: “.... gwik still 
fardled, funted. and fupped. The great central hewton 
still] beat out its mighty pulse, and in the anams the 
corsons grew....” or “The kitten twitched its cafmors 
and ruddled its kump. .. ” and. finally, “. .. and there 
wasn’t a single, solitary malepek to be throdded any- 
where...’ : 





“__mimsy are the borogoves 
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More nonsense: 


Besides whole themes based on Carrollian jibberish, 
fantasy authors have employed little bits of it quite de- 
lightfully. For example, the already mentioned golen 
could limble and wirtle. and the hurkle could ruddle or 
throd, as the case might be. 


i\Co-incidentally, it is Kuttner again who provides the 
newest modern instance of nonsensical senses. In his 
popular and zany Gallagher series for Astounding. Kutt- 
ner had Gallagher build a rather complicated robot, whose 
inner workings were beautiful to behold, whose logical 
brain was a wondrous machine, whose physical sys- 
metry was the epitome of graciousness (or so Jove advo- 
cated). However, Joe was a can-opener. 


Despite the fact that such a complex organism was 
fitted to perform such an elementary operation. Joe could 
do things which humans found unable to perform. He 
could skrep, and he could varish. Skrenning and varish- 
ing have never withstood rigorous analysis. but the sus- 
picion is rampart that these twin senses of Joe’s are 
akin to the limble and wirtle senses of the golen. Until 
the day that both Joe and the golen are properly sub- 
jected to extensive examination, it is feared that the hu- 
man race will have to forego the pleasures which Joe 
and the golen obviously partake through their abilities, 
stretching from skrenning and varishing on the human- 
oid-android level to the limbling and wirtiing. disdimming, 
ruddling and throdding, fardling. funting. and fupping of 
the extra-terrestrial level. 


Naturally, the elapsed time might be consumed by 
the cultivating of anams in the corsons, or the synthesi- 
zation of hewtons, cafmors, kumps and malapeks, not to 
mention the eugenic development of gostaks and doshes. 


ALL. .YOU DO. IS 
TRANZ THE FRAMMIS!” 


Oh, mimsy are the borogoves, 

And anams in the corsons grow, 
While golen wirtle, and hurkle ruddle, 
And gwik still fardle, funt and fupp. 


Gnurrs come from the voodwork out, 
And robots skren and varish, 

The Gostak distims the doshes, 

And malapeks are throdded. 


I have no hewtons, cafmors, kumps 
Alas! I eannot limble; 

Of grulzaks, gleeps, and zwilniks 
I cannot even gimble! 





—By Roscoe’s Tail 


LIMERICK BY FREDERICK COLE 


There was a weird creature named Stace 
Who dwelt outside of our space 

He could journey in time 

From his youth to his prime 

And his stockings curved back on his face. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE GOTHIC TALE 


By HAROLD BERTRAM 


The term ‘Gothic romance’ is actually the appropriate 
title for the literary phenomenon which appeared in Eng- 
land in the latter half of the 18th century. These tales 
were essentially romances, typical products of the Ro- 
mantic Age, utilizing Gothic type themes and subject 
matter, 
thinking as well, was a product of the middle class re- 
volt against the rationlism and classic disciplines of the 
Age of Reason. This revolt, as exemplified by the writ- 
ings of Rousseau, had as its philosophical basis the con- 
cept of the ‘natural man’, the ‘unspoiled savage’, the 
‘child of nature’, and most important of all. a profound 


belief in emotion as the only trustworthy guide for hv-: 


man behavior. Reason, science and formal education be- 
came suspect in the popular mind, a state of affairs which 
still exists to no small degree. This surging tide of 
emotionalism and sentimentalism slopped over into the 
19th century and laid the foundation for the Victorian 
Age. The mental character of these two periods, the Ro- 
mantic and the Victorian, can best be appreciated by 
examining the literary tastes of the time. Such works 
as Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes, Ten- 
neyson’s The. Holy Grail, and Wordsworth’s poem eulo- 
gizing an idiot boy are fairly representative of the beliefs 
and opinions and romantic notions held by the people of 
that day and age. In early 19th century America we find 
the same element in the novels of James Fennimore 
Cooper and the poetry of Whittier and Longfellow. In 


l'tera@ture, as elsewhere. this sentimental and emotional 
approach to all phases of life, an expression of the pre- 


vailing beliefs and tastes of the new merchant and mid- 
dle classes, eventually permeated the whole structure of 
society, from Queen Victoria down to ’arry Atkins. I am 
not emphasizing this point because of my dislike for the 
values of the middle class (of whicr I am one), but be- 
cause of the profound effect this trend had upon the lit- 
erary tastes of that era and of our own. It is well to 
keep this background material in mind whenever we ana- 
lyze modern l'terature in general and horror-fantasy in 


perticular. The modern weird and horror story is not. 


new; its lineage can be traced directly back to the social 


conditions and cultural values of the middle of the 18th 


century. We cannot fu'ly understand the evolution and 
erowth of these literary forms without a comprehensive 
knowledge of the social soil in which they first sprouted. 

Along with this developing trend of romantic thought, 
or perhaps because of it, came a growing interest in the 
history of both England and of the Middle Ages, It was 
not the rational, investigative spirit of the scholar that 
prompted this interest, but the avid desire of a nation of 
hored shopkeepers to lose themselves and their boredom in 
ths bygone glories of English history and the chivalric 
nonsense of the Middle Ages. This attempt to escape the 
humdrum of daily living made necessary the creation of 
a pseudo histiry. a mythological golden age. peopled with 
valiant knights, fair queens, stalwart kings, wicked vil- 
lians and all of the other stock characters commonly as- 
sociated with the days when knighthood was in flower. 


History which actually happens, perhaps because of its 


apparent unrelatedness to everyday life and jts uncom- 
promising air of reality, never seemes to be satisfying 
enough for those with romantic inclinations. However. 
it is difficult to deny the fact that it is much more enjoy- 
able to view the past when its harsh outlines are softened 
and slightly obscured by a bright, go'den haze of romance. 


Naturally, the Romantic Age developed a great many 
misconceptions concerning the Middle Ages. This dis- 
torted viewpoint of history can be attributed to two fact- 
_ors; the desire to create a romantic romantic history 
palatab'e to the tastes of the time, and a general lack of 
knowledge about the Middle Ages. Strangely enough. 
the 18th century knew much less about the Middle Ages 
than does the 20th, although it was much closer to it in 


The romantic element in literature, and in 


time. This lack of knowledge permitted the writers of 
the Romantic Age to pick and choose those historical 
facts which best suited them. As an example, they picked 
as one of their many sources of information Spencer’s 
Fairie Queen, disregarding the fact that it was written 
during the reign of Queen Elisabeth. The language of 
this epic work was thought to be representative of the 
Middle Ages, and provided a rich source of information 
for many Romantic writers. However, they conveniently 
overlooked the fact that Elizabethan English was pretty 
much the same as modern English. Actually, Spencer 
had been writing his version of Middle English and had 
himself created many of the words and phrases used in 
the Fairie Queen. This is only one of the many instanzes 
of the lack of historical perspective which afflicted the 
Romantic writers were from their historical origins. 


So far we have roughly outlined two of the major 
factors involved in the development of the Gothic tale. 
The third, the Gothic element itself, has its own distinct 
genesis, but itis so closely related to the other two factors 
that we must consider all three as developing simultane- 
ously and interdependently. The dictionary tells us that 
the term ‘Gothic’ refers to that which is crude and prim- 
itive. that which jis Germanic or Teutonic, and that it is 
a term applicable to the Middle Ages in general. As we 
have already noted, the Romantic Age preferred the 
primitive and ‘natural’ to the soph’sticated or ‘unnatural’. 
It was only natural that the ‘primitive’ aspects of the 
Middle Ages became highly popular, probably due to their 
superiority to the productions of a more civilized age. In 
conjunction with this interest in the primitive and the 
Middle Ages was a growing concern with Northern Eu-. 
rope, expecially Germany and Scandinavia. The fact that 
the English royal family was German during this period 
had much to do with the developing interest in German 
history, folklore, architecture and fairy tales. There was 
a great deal of interest in the supposedly dark and 
gloomy, and therefore mysterious, backgrounds of the 
northern countries, and eventually the term ‘Gothic’ be- 
came associated not only with the Middle Ages and the 
Gothic countries, but also with the weird, the supernatur- 
al, the grotesque and the horrible. The mysterious and 
srine-chilling qualities of anything Gothic were a source | 
of endless delight to the ormantic era. The avid fascin- 
ation in the strange and terrible displayed by the people 
of that age probably indicates their degree of boredom 
and their dissatisfaction with the commonplaces of every- 
dav life. The reading pub'ic was looking for thrills and 
chills, as well as an escape from reality, and it is only 
natural that when the first Gothic romance appeared it 
became extremely popular and remained so well into the 
19th century. 


When Horace Walpole published the first Gothie ro- 
mance in 1764 he had no intention of founding a whole 
new school of literature. He was an urhane, sensible 
man with a sense of humor. His novel, The Castle of 
Otranto, is in itself somewhat of a satire upon the Gothic 
fashions which were being so seriously considered by 
many people at that time. Walpole, however, had another 
motive for writing the book. He felt that the novel of 
the day was too dull, that it lacked imagination and 
fancy, with the result that The Castle of Otranto was 
as much a novel of protest against the unimaginative 
and so-called realistic domestic novel of the 18th century 
as it was a horror story. Little did ‘he realize that he 
was creating not only a best seller, but a new and impor- 
tan form of literature and a pattern for almost two hun- 
dred years of Gothic tales. Walpole used almost all of 
the devices which became standard procedure during the 
following decades and are still being used eoday. These 
consist of a great, crumbling castle, riddled with hidden 
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passages; supernatural manifestations of all sorts; a 
Sinister cleric; the old servant; a Byronic villian, smooth, 
evil. a partner of the devil, and associated with great 
natural forces; and, oddiy enough, a- touch of incest. 
The Castle of Otranto, however, was more than the first 
Gothic romance; it was the ancestor of all historical ro- 
mances. or historical novels, as they are called today. In 
itself The Castle of Otranto is not an impressive novel, 
but its influence upon English literature was tremendous. 
Neither was Walpole one of the greats of English liter- 
ature. His importance lies in the fact that he wrote the 
right thing at the right time. He collected and combined 
all of the Gothic and romantic elements of his day and 
Synthesized them within the structural framework of a 
novel. The success of the novel, and its descendents as 
well. is ample demonstration that the Gothic romance 
was a literary form for which the reading public had been 
psychological'y ready and waiting, whether it knew it 
or not. ae | 

Between 1764 and the turn of the century a number 
other writers climbed aboard the literary gravy train of 
the Gothic romance. Outstanding among these were 
Ann Radcliffe and Mathew ‘‘Monk” Lewis. Their two 
best novels, Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho and Lewis’ 
Ambros‘o, the Monk, together with the Castle cof Otranto 
form the holy trinity of the 19th century Gothic ta!'e. Ann 
Radcliffe represents the restrained, or polite school of 
Gothic literature, which was only fitting, since she was 
a restrained and conservative woman who wrote to occupy 
her time while her husband was away on business. She 
excelled in developing terror and intrigue against a land- 
scape of romantic and picturesque beauty, a highly ef- 
fective technique in that it achieves terror through con- 
trast. Unfortunatel, she always spoiled the effect by 
providing a mundane explanation for the supernatural 
occurances in the story. Although her style and skill 
probably reduced many a loung lady of the 18th and 19th 
centuries to a deliciously quivering mass of goose-flesh, 
it was said of her that she ‘‘never violated gentility or 
sensibility.” | 

Mathew Lewis, on the other hand, was an expert at 
violating sensibility. He preferred crude horror and 
phsical terror. His monsters were satisfyingly mon- 
strous. It is in Ambrosio, the Monk that the sinister 
churchman of the earlier tales becomes a depraved char- 
acter. The hints of incest found in earlier Gothic ro- 
mances are brought completely out into the open. Lewis 
was also a specialist in descriptions of sexual eestacy. 
When Ambrosio appeared in 1796 it sent England into a 
flutter. When the second edition appeared it was well 
expurgated. Another element introduced by Lewis, 
which applies to literature in general, was the type of 
wr'ting that stops at nothing to achieve a desired effect. 
Unfortunately, this technique has been developed to a 
higher degree of perfection, especially by many writers 
of the modern school. However, it can be, and often is 
used effectively, whether the author is attempting to 
create an effect or whether he is merely trying to sell 
his book. Ambrosio the Monk was a best seller in its 
dav, ard desp‘te its dated style is stil! a worthwhile and 
enjoyable example of the classic Gothic romance. 

From the beginning of the 19th century until the 
middle of the 20th the Gothic tale has been a well es- 
tablished and popular form of literature. Almost every 
writer, either by intent orby accident, hos at one time 
or another tried his hand at a Gothic tale, or has at least 
introduced the Gothis element into a story. The Gothic 


element, of course, does not necessarily refer to merely 
the suvernatural. The most effective Gothic tales, both 
past and present. are those in which the author has dealt 
with the unn?tural rather than the supernatural aspects 
of hcrror. There seem to be something infinitely more 
shocking about the horror story that takes place within 


the realm of probability. Such stories as Ambrose 
Bierce’s Horseman in the Sky or H. G. Wells’ The Cone 
demonstrate how effectively the inhuman elements, as 
opposed to the unhuman or non-human elements, can be 
used. For a haunting and lasting impression of night- 
mare terror it might be well to read a few non-fantasy 
horror tales. Try William Faulkner’s A Rose for Emily 
or Truman Capote’s Other Veices, Other Rooms. ..Neither 
of them contains the vaguest suggestion of anything sup- 
ernatural, but they create a sensation of horror that 
goes far beyong anything to be found in the clossic 
Gothic tale, especially for the more sophisticated and 
somewhate jaded readers of fantasy fiction. What’s 
more, they’re good literature. 


LORE OF CAPTAIN FUTURE: No. 1, 
‘THE STAR STREAK MYSTERY 


By WILLIAM D. KNAPHEIDE 


The Star Streak episode began many years before the 
time of Captain Future, but it was Captain Future and 
the Futuresmen who finally solved the mystery. Doctor 
Webster Kelso, physicist and engineer of great ‘ability, 
b'asted from Earth to establish a colony on Pluto. Dr. 
Kelso possesed a number of scientific secrets which he 
took with him—some, at least were intended to aid the 
colony in its establishment. 


The Star Streak, Dr. Kelso’s colonizing ship, left 
crowded New: York spaceport to found the colony. The 
ship was a sizeable craft. In his speech at the spaceport 
just before leaving he indicated that he was taking fifty 
men and women colonists and two hundred robots to as- 
sist in the construction. The construction of these ma- 
chine robots consisted of both legs and arms being of 
girders, their boxliks bodies contained the essential in- 
ternal organs and the brain reposed in the cube shaped 
head. They possessed all of the endurance and strength 
which are the natural attributees of a piece of machin- 
ery. These robots were apparently to build a city for 
their human masters on Pluto and then the humans were 
to occupy the city. The frigid condition of Pluto and 
other circumstances would have made it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the colonists themselves to 
build the city. : 

The Star Streak blasted off on its fateful mission, 
however, for a while regular televisor calls kept the 
Star Streak in touch with Earth. The last call came 
when the Star Streak was near the orbit of Saturn. This 
call was weak and broken and indicated that a mutiny 
of some sort had taken place. Since no further message 
was received, the people of the Solar System assumed 
that the robots had mutinied and caused the ship to be 
wrecked. Saturn and all of its moons were searched 
at the time but not trace of the ship could be found. The 
only other body in the vicinity at the time was Kansu’s 
Comet., which at that time was believed to have a non- 
solid core. : 

When Captain Future and the Futuremen solved this 
mystery, they found that the ship had crashed on Kansu’s 
‘Comet, which had been shown by that time to have a 
solid core, and that the men, not the robots, had mutinied. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL FOOTNOTE 


Edmond Hamilton, “Star Trail to Glory,” Captain Future 
Man of Tomorrow, 2:52 - 55, ‘Spring, 1941. 
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D. BRUCE BERRY 


Cast now the die and let fall as they fall 

Call forth the man who claims he can recall 

The motion passed by chance and I shall cry, 
“There goes a man who will not breathe nor die!’ 


One day I came forth into yesterday 

And with religious zeal for many years did pray 
Until a passing cynic said the stars 

Were nothing more than sparkling pinpoint scars, 


I took then my possessions on my back 

And set my steps upon a weathered track 

That many took before me, and before them more 
In search of what for man fate has in store. 


Not far along the path I met a maid 

And for a while I lingered while we played 
A game of fragmentary life until the dawn 
Opened its gates of gold and found me gone. 


That microscopic passion made me smile 

And as I added mile onto mile, 

And new thovghts came to mind to sort and file 
Drifted into shade after awhile. 


I passed along an ocean’s shore one day 

And chanced upon a sage who knelt to pray 

I paused to ask a question on my mind 

“What was the start of all this human kind?” 


He smiled at me and told me that ’twas God 

Who first did form and mold this earthly clod 

“What was there then before first man was wrought?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and answered “There was 
naught.” 


I pondered this as I once more took my way 

And wondered what the sage would have to say 

If I had asked the thing that vexed me sore 

“If there was naught, then what was there before?” 


I sat bes'de a stream and pondered life; 
Considered this many-sided vale of strife 
And found that man was made to rise and fall 
To dust dissolve and thence beyond recall. 


The touchstone of my step led me to war 

I took a life as thus did thousands more 
And as J rested on the battered earth 

Cried out to God “Is this the price of birth?” 


I found a harlot’s tent atop a knoll 

And queried her about her dubious goal 

She mockingly replied after a time 

“Pleasure or birth; which is the greater crime?” 


I thought on this theme as I passed along 

And saw that some were weak and some were strong 
The weak ones fall and soon are swept aside 

By the restless tramping feet of the human tide. 


I saw the sea of mankind ebb and flow 

With futie dreams their weight attempt to throw 
Against the rocks of circumstance and pain 

And then recede and hope to try again. 


I passed within a valley wide and green 
Finding all therein were pale and lean 

And asking why none here did even pray 

' Was sadly told that love had passed this way. 


I wondered ’til I realized the mood 

Of love can ask no finer drink or food 

And one who, having lost love, still can feast 
Is not much man but nearer to the beast. 


I found atop a distant hill romance 

And threw my heart, as humans do, to chance 
I lost the throw and stumbled down again 

To try in wild contempt to lose the pain. 


Upon the plain below I seemed to make 
Of all my sorrows a weeping loser lake 
Again I point my steps to hills afar 
And carry as a badge my lover’s scar. 


Aboard a ship bound for exotic lands 

I took my badge and held it is my hands 
Soon gathered round me passengers and crew 
To nod their heads and. say “I have one. too.” 


Soon docks the ship and now and then begins 
Some secret tryst the prudish world calls sins 
To bring some man a momentary wife 
A diamond mounted in a ring of strife. 


I rest within a tavern and I drink 

To stem the tide of time somewhat and think 
And soon my thoughts become a sable blur 
Sleep injects an undeniable lure. 


Along the path of sleep I travel far 
And soon am far beyond the farthest star 
Turning round I see them taking form — 
Of two large eyes benevolent and warm. 


Then echoing from the universe did speak 
Voice of soft thunder asking what I seek 
I raise my arms and clench my hands and cry . 
“Pray tell, wherein does life’s deep reason lie?” 


“A cynic tells me wounds make up the stars- 

I see a thouserd brave die by the sword! 

Does birth make life then naught but prison bars? 
With all of th's travail is there a lord? 


I’ve loved and lost my love and loved again 

And seemed to me to reach the final pain 

Till in the throng I found this grief I grew 

The whole world knew, and knowing, suffered too! 


Ts hfe then but an agony for me? 

Then strike me down and let my soul go free!” 
Throughout the universe there breathed then sighs 
That echoed and repeated in the eyes. 


“Little man,” the voice then said to me 

“You need not end to let your soul go free. 

I tell you now the secret of your life 

That you may bear with greater strength its strife. 


The cynie then was right up to a way 

To say the firmament with scars is grey 
His soul was wounded and as wounded see 
Sought only things which were as bad as he. 


He saw but scars for sears were kindred souls 
His eyes did not see where a river rolls 

The floods bring terror where the peace has been 
But afterward the banks are lush and green. 


The riverbank that never overflows 

Hes never known the beauty of the rose 

Will never see the brightness of the day 

That follows when the clouds have passed away. 


The tide of mankind cannot ever know 

The loveliness within the morning glow 

Till wintry winds send ’cross the land their blight 

And men have journeyed through the darkest night. 
(Continued Next Page) 


FAN! 


By Stewart Metchette* 


“The Craters on the Moon” (Redd Boggs: Dream Quest 
No. 5) is one of the surviving records of pre-C-Day fan- 
dor. Historian Boggs has descriked very aptly the 
general reaction of fans of that era to the return of the 
first successful moon rocket. His account is used as a 
preface to this, the future history of fandom. from the 
days following C-Day to the present time of restricted. 
illegal activity. 


After the initial rocket to the moon returned, and the 
organized sections of fandom consequently collapsed only 
retained their interest in fan activity. This elite group 
continued the contact between themselves. despite the 
fact that they were the only captive fans in the world. 
Hopeless as the scene appeared, these fans refused to 
accept the death verdict which the disinterest in fandom 
end the discontinuance of the professional magazines 
brought to bear, 

This period, almost a half decade, left no surviving 
records, with exception of scattered amateur journals, 
somehow rescued from the confusion of the fo lowing 
years, and the memories of the group themselves. It is 
known that personal letters were circulated in round robin 
fashion from member to member, and that this was the 
strongest link which bound the remaining fans together. 
As the more moderate fans began to find other activities 
most of the present, and more expanding than fantasy 
fandom, the numbers of the group diminished. But 
throughout the whole five years at least four were con 
tinually active: they were the core of the movement, re- 
cruiting where they could, recontacting old fans when 
possible, and most important, keeping un the correspon- 
dence within the group—this last activity managing to 
forestall the complete desertion of the Last Fans. Even 
then, their numbers shrank; the recruits and the old fans 
who had joined the movement finally and utterly got 
away from it all. 

When it became apparent that the Last Fans had 
been deserted by all, they formed a covenant. Underhill 
and Morrison, who acted jointly, and two other indepen- 
dents, Marchand and Connally, agreed to carry on the 
movemant and refer to themselves as the Last Fans. 
Furthermore, they were to move about the scene and try 
to reinterest people in active fanning. Underhill was the 
hermit of the Four, and his southwestern ranch was used 
as a central terminal by the other three? All informa- 
tion to the others, and planned ahead to the day when 
their first survey was over and the Four could go into 
council on the subject. 

These three ambassadors spread out over the country, 
dividing the country into segments with Underhill as 
chief and Pacific-Mountain operator, and Morrison in 
the North Midwest, Marchand in the East of TransMiss- 





*An historical document from the Archives at Fan Centre, 
by one of the Historians of the V-Day period. 
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For how can they decipher what they’ve had 
"Til they have tested both the good and bad? 
A Paradise is but a breath of air. 

‘Til man has that with which he can compare.” 


The eyes were fading; soon the voice was gone, 
I rose from sleep and soon, the curtains drawn, 
Beheld the dawn caress the distant peak | 
And knew whereof the cosmic voice did speak. 


What first I thought the tinkling of a bell 
Developed into people laughing well 

I find I too can laugh, no longer worn : 
And lift my head and ery “At last I’m born!” 


isSippi, and Connally in the South (this last was the larg- 
est segment, but Marchand’s the most fertile. At first, 
they set conference for two years ahead, but it was nearly 
three times that duration before Underhill could even 
approximate a date for a council meeting. ' 

When the ten years mark had passed since Crater Day, 
these four fans met in Morrison’s capital in the mid west, 
where thirty years before a convention, dubbed a ‘World 
Convention”, had firmly established the practice of an- 
nual conferences on a national scale. The last half of the 
decade had been mostly a recruiting task, and around 
each of the Four had gathered a small band of fans. At 
the conference, fourteen people attended, varying in age, 
but all masculine. (No explanation of this has ever been 
put forward, but the opinion in general is that female 
fans are not as enduring in fan activities as their male 
counterparts). 

The minutes of the meeting were recorded on tape, 
and in order to avoid their possible loss a transcription 
of the tapes was buried on Underhill’s land. (This tape, 
battered by the wear it subsequently experienced, still 
remains in the archives at Fan Centre.) Underhill was 
voted in chairman, and called the meeting to order: 


“This meeting of the Last Fans is now in 
order, and I undertake the action as the 
chair-man voted into office under democratic 
ballot. 


We, the Four, know each other quite well, 
but the groups which have since assembled 
around the nucleus of the Quadrumvirate is 
strange to all here attending.”’ 

(Here, Underhill introduced his group, 
and the others of the Four did likewise). 

“Thirty years ago,’ he continued, “the 
second national convention was held, which 
definitely established the practice. Since 
the time that we refer to as C-Day, there 
has been no succession to South Gate and 
New Orleans, no organized leagues, no 
APA’s ... nothing but this group. 

“The past years have been one of absolute 
loneliness for the Last Fans. Only the 
small group which had gathered around us 
knew of the past history of fandom, of the 
individuals who made that history, of the 
professional magazines (ah! how common 
they were in our day: every month saw an 
odd dozen new issues, from the English 
speaking world mostly, but also from the 
Spanish and other Continental countries.) 

Five years ago, this elite was collapsing, 
and by mutual consent we allowed the com- 
plete fall to go on until the four of us were 
left—The Last Fans. The next years were 
concentrated on reviving fandom as it grew 
orig:nally: on a local basis, centered about 
an established fan. We of the Four now 
see the culmination of that plan, and we 
now consider the time ripe for a re-uniting 
of these local fans into a loose federation, so 
that the new objective of a national fandom 
will be presented to you fans. That level 
of activity will entail hard work, and that 
is the purpose of this meeting: to decide the 
course of action after our Reuniting. The 
choices are many, but from the past we can 
judge whether to operate on local or state 
levels.” 

The remainder of the time was devoted to integrating 
the activities of the individual groups into a master plan. 
Also, taking note of the disastrous loss of historical ma- 
terial which followed the collapse of general fanning. 
The Four left notes for a history of fandom. A four 
member, inter group committee was entrusted with the 
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project, and their completed work was to be the first of 
the revived fanzines. The Last Fans broke open refresh- 
ments, drank a toast to the new fandom. With the tinkle 
of shattering glass in their ears, the members of Renas- 
cent Fandom departed unto their work. 


The succeeding years are a chronicle of growing ac- 
tivity. The four dominating groups of the Renascent Fan- 
dom acted as the focus for more missionary work. Simul- 
taneously, they kept their own local clubs functioning, 
and the Four continued their cooperation under the 
Quadrumvirate. 

The outer world in all these years had progressed 
through fire, flood and famine. The first rocket to the 
moon had been succeeded by others, with the final estab- 
lishment of a military station on Luna, garrisoned by a 
rotating force of the dominant Western Nations. The 
midwest conference of the Last Fans had been held prior 
to the Luna Base Flight, and while the reviving of fan- 
dom went on, the progress of science advanced along more 
peaceful byways, since warfare was unthinkable in the 
face of the Western Nations’ strategic superiority. Fans 
in general viewed this advance with favor, since it pro- 
vided them with an ideal background for activity in fan 
dom free from the interruptions of war, depression and 
uneasiness. They watched for further development of 


interplanetary travel, confident that the Lunarian out- 


post was but the first feeler. 

At this time, Renanscent Fandom received an influx 
of new members, which has been termed the Invasion. 
Out of this large scale entrance came many fans who 
stayed on, despite the fact thati fandom was later to face 
difficulties, and who arranged the retirement from promi- 
nent activity of the Four. 


Lawson, one of these newcomers, quickly absorbed 


all the lore obtainable on past fandom, gathered his 
force about him, and launched a strong competitor ayjay 
to that of the Four. He called his Rajah, a term coined 
from RAJA (Renascent Amateur Journal Association). 
Lawson soon published a treatise of fan government, in 
which he drew parallels between the past Quadrumvi- 
rates, cliques and teams with that of the Four. Mar- 
chand retaliated without first contacting the others, and 
in the quick choosing of sides, he found himself sup- 
ported pubicly by the Four, but privately censured, and 
by a small minority of the Four’s ayjay. Lawson’s 
group absorbed the opposing faction of the Four ayjay, 
and in the following months their pamphlets drove 
Marchand to the wall. He dropped out of sight, ap- 
peared at Underhill‘s ranch to turn over all his records 
pertaining to fandom, and re-disappeared. Marchand’s 
fate in the next years has never been determined. 

From this came anarchy. The others of the Four 
managed to keep their ranks together by accepting 
MacDonald into their group, and he in turn acted as the 
contact between the Four and their supporters. Lawson 
soon became the accepted leader of fandom, with the Pa- 
cific Coast mainly attracted to Underhill, perhaps be- 
cause of geographical reasons, and more so _ because 
Underhill opened up the ranch for conferences. Passing 
fans dropped in, were drawn into his camp, and separ- 
ated from the Invader chieftan. : 

Rajah swelled its ranks, Lawson enlarged his activi- 
ties and calmly annexed the annual conventions into his 
camp. But here he followed a wise course, in that he 
kept the annual conventions free of bickering, and al- 
lowed it to pass westwards every so often. The sectional 
conferences had by this time been subordinated to the 
national affairs, and as before, they drew fans from all 
over the continent, as well as their counterparts in 
Europe and Asia. —- 

The general public was well conditioned by the Luna 
attempt to enthusiastically support a hop from Luna to 
Venus. Here, with the outside conditions approximately 
those of C-Day, fandom watched closely the effects upon 
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their ranks, fearing a replay of history as disastrous to 
them as it was to the Old Fandoms. 


Venus attained; Colonies established, digging in, 
and feeling out for new settlements. 

Mars Rocket readied as Mars comes into conjunction 
with. Earth! 

Mars Rocket Blast-off Near_ 

And then the bubble burst. 

The Venus colony experienced a wave of natural cal- 
amities that seriously weakened their hold on the planet. 
Following this was the mutiny of the colonists, agitating 
for their return to Earth. Finally, the Extra-Terrestrial 
Department of Affairs swept all plans for further ex- 
pansion out from Luna into abeyance, rescued the re- 
maining Venus colonials, and awaited popular reaction 
on Earth. | 

It came. 


The prophets of doomed vended their wares to a 
buyers’ market of planet wide margins; the Congresses 
and the Parliaments, their officers, the Armed Forces, 
and the government in general becames the targets of a 
reactionary wave so vicious that lynchings and mob. 
actions made daily headlines. Not content with the De- 
partment’s abandonment of Venus, the _ discontented 
leaders forced the evacuation of Luna. Then, the wave 
got out of hand, and ran wild, uncontrollable and un- 
reasonable. | 

The pro-space scient'sts, their military supporters, 
the visionaries of politics, economics and religion, and 
the more enlightened portions of the general public had 
made their voices heard above the fear-maddened cries, 
and they were dealt with summarily. Silence was jm- 
posed upon them by expulsion from home and country, 
criticism, and even death at the hands of mobs. 

Fandom? 

They added another group to the pro-space parties, 
and many of them even joined in the defense of their 
cause with monetary, legal or physical support. Their 
statements of the collective opinion which had been 
voiced in the regular fan organs were seized upon by 
the opposition press, and fans became the targets of the 
reactionaries. Quickly, the avalanche of reaction swept 
away the professicnal publishers, retired the motion pic- 
ture and television companies sponsoring fan-managed 
programs, and deluged the individuals. | 

Lawson, as leader of the majority of fandom, looked ~ 
at all this turmoil with misgivings. This was not the 
type of reaction he wished to face. and he knew that 
the leaders of fandom wou'd be the first to get the ax 
of vengeance. Already Connally lay near death in a 
Southern hospital, where he had been taken by the au 
thorities. Connally had participated in the defense of a 
pro-space scientist, and he and others had been attacked 
by mobs. Immediately Lawson saw that he could not 
take the responsibility of leadership, and so he offered to 
accept Underhi!l’s compromise proposal of replacing 
Connally on the Four, instead of openly placing author- 
ity in the hands of the Four. This moulded the factions 
of fandom into one group, and this united leadership 
voted Underhill in as Director. 

The Four still included two of the original Quadrum- 
virate: Underht)] and Morrison. MacDonald, the other 
on the council close to Underhill had been accepted at 
the time of Lawson’s blitzkrieg. And now Lawson was 
taken into the inner circle, but he knew that his role 
would be subordinate to the trio who were his opponents 
as far as fandom jtself and its politics was concerned. 
However, he also knew that Underhill needed him to 
represent the Eastern, Rajah, and Invader groups, as he 
similarly needed MacDonald to act as representative of 
his own personal followers, in order to lay claim to 
leadership undisputed by claims of unrepresentation. 
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Lawson accepted his minor role, content that the Damo 
clean threat was removed from him personally. 

The first action was to release a pamphlet dealing 
with Underhill’s integration of the common opinion of 
the council. He managed to have most of his own plan 
passed by the others of the Four, and so it was Underhiil 


who made policy, under the collective name of the Four,’ 


and who determined action. 

Besides announcing that the general public was acti- 
vated by demonstrations against their desires , and cau- 
tioning fans to be circumspect in their outer world activi- 
ties, he opened up the ranch in the southwestern hills to 
all who sought haven. He called it “Sanctuary”, and 
p.aced an immediate date for those who would make 
the trip. 

Quickly, those who had not already deserted the fan 


scene to avoid trouble, congregated in a steady stream. 


to Sanctuary. It caused no comment, since the common 
place event of the day was mass migration to safer 
areas. They made sure that they travelled unmolested, 


carrying what records they cou:d salvage from their 


collections. 


The next few weeks saw an evacuation along all 
routes to the southwest. The most active fans, and the 
old-timers,, reported in—those that were to show up at 
all. Next came the moderates, and the deserters who had 
found that outside life was still uncongenial in spite of 
their denunciation of fandom. The stragglers followed 
in a third minor wave, until Underhill decided to call a 
conference of those present. 

He was 52 years old now, still as active and able as 
he wished, in spite of the fact that his ac etivity had em- 
braced two of Fandom’s most arduous periods, and that 
he had personally brought it back from the brink of doom 


by his own bootstraps. Features grave: those of an old 


man. Survivor of C Day, the principal guardist of pre- 
Renascence Fandom, the unquestioned leader of the Four, 
Underhill again stood as the central figure at V-Day. 


Quietly stepping to the foot of the stage, he made 
mention of the fact that the general exodus was com- 


pleted. Those that were absent, he concluded, were 
missing, had left the fan scene, or were dead. Perhaps 
irregu.ar stragglers from far off points or now in hid- 
ing. would come in, but Renascent Fandom was now 
gathered in its total strength in this hall. 
ing to the the background, he called for a blackboard and 


proceeded to outline the course of Renascent Fandom 


since the collapse of C-Day. 


“C-Day (he said) was fandom’s greatest 
disaster. From that point on, the old fan- 
doms, complete with their nchiewements, 
their personalities (with scant exception) 
and their records have been replaced by the 
activities of post-C- Day fandom—our fan- 
dom. A chronograph is the most illustrative 
method of describing those years: 

1960: This is the time of “Craters on the 
Moon’; the date of the first successful 
Lunar Rocket; termed C-Day (Crater 
Day). 

Interim: 1960-1965, gradual desertion of the 
remnants; the forming of the Last Fans 
by Underhill, Morrisson, Marchand and 
Connally as the Four or Quadrumvirate. 

1965-1969: Recruiting of fans; gradual de- 
velopment of groups around each of 
the Four; decision to amalgamate. 

- 1970: The Four call the midwest conference 
of the Reuniting; fandom federated; 
Renascent Fandom first activated. 
(Later in year )—final succeeding 
flights to Luna ends in garrisonning by 
baat Forces; peace descends on 

a 


Interim: 1970-1977. Resurgence of fandom 


Then, return-— 
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under the Renascence and the Four; the 
Invasion; Lawson enters scene, gathers 
opposition to Quadrumvirate; smashes 
Marchand; the Four retire to limited 
activity; leaving Lawson as leader in 
East, Rajah, and national conventions. 
MacDonald replaces Marchand on the 
council of Four. 

1977: Venus landing; colony established. 

1978: Mars Rocket scheduled. 

1979: Venus disaster. Reaction sweeps 
country, mobs prevail, conditions for 
pro-space groups very imperiled. 
Connally dies at hands of rioters; fan- 
dom becomes focus of reaction. Under- 
hill and Lawson merge _ factions, 
Lawson replacing Connally on _ the 
Four council. 

Sanctuary opened as haven for all fans.” 


Underhill stopped writing, and waiting for the fans 
to digest the chart, and fix in their minds that they faced 
a decision today as important as that of the Last Fans 
at the twilight of the Old Fandoms, 


The conference was very short, and very definite. All 
those who knew of other safe refuges departed there, 
with those fans who desired to go. The others planned 
ahead to the day when they too would leave Sanctuary 
in small groups and find the sites which scouts from the 
first expeditions would record and send back. 

Underhill turned over the majority of this work of 
reorganization to MacDonald and Lawson, while he and 
Morr.son acted as co-ordinators. The two leaders quick- 


ly feund common ground for cooperation, and Underhill 


soon found that once more he was placed into his retire- 
ment, except as moderator, This caused Morrison to em- 
bark upon some lengthy electioneering which Underhill 
suppressed. He was satisfied that the fandom leaders 
could control the situation without having a dictator by 
popular vote preside too openly over proceedings. 

The first groups out of Sanctuary reported in via 
courier that they were established at their destinations, 
and that they had despatched scouts out to intercept the 
second wave and lead them to various locattions. Under- 
hill called a meeting, the purpose of which was to send 
off the new emigrés, but the real result of the meeting 
was the acceptance of MacDonald and Lawson of Under- 
Be resignation, and their sharing of the co-ordinator’s 
role. 

Underhill sat down at the council table, but not in his 
accustomed place at the centre; instead, he and Morrison 
faced each other along its length, while MacDonald and 
Lawson shared its broad front. They called the role of 
the leaving fans, spoke briefly on future plans, and broke 
up the conference. 

MacDonald’s last words voiced most accurately the 
opinion that Underhill had held: | 


“We can’t fight them. But we can remove 
ourselves from sight, spread out thinly in 
concentrated, isolated settlements. From 
this first transplantings, we can send out 
more feelers. 
It will be possible to outlast this interegnum 
of anarchy ..-.. and when the rockets blast 
once more, we'll be around to see them: 
Luna first, Venus and Mars snext—and per- 
haps even the stars! ”. | 


None of the Four were to see that blast off, for 
though Morrison was at the founding of Fan Centre, 
Underhill passed to his rest a short time after the mi- 
grations from Sanctuary. The outer groups sent their 
delegates to his resting place, ‘and with a solemn bene- 
diction they dedicated a monument over his grave bear- 
ing the inscription: 


IT IS A PROUD AND LONELY THING TO BE A FAN 
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